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“ It was, say you, to purchase ‘ éecurity for the future,’ at Aome, that you surrendered so many of our 
“ possessions abroad, It was, say your advocates (for there are such men, my lord), to deep the French 
« from the mother country, that you offered the colonics as a prey to their rapacity ; but, my Jord, did 


“* you never read, 


in the fable, that the wolf, after having swallowed the kids, 


finished his repast 


« upoa the dam ?—In short, my lord, your treaty has conjured up the spectre ot ixvasion, that horri- 
“ ble spectre, which will naw haunt uy night and diy, to the hour of our dissolution,” —-CoBsert’s Lerrens 


“on Tue Peace, p. $7 and 94. —//ritten in Oct, 1801. 
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DEFENCE OF THE COUNTRY. 


This being the topic which now engages the at- 
tention of all those, who have sense enough to 
nerceive the danger to which their country is ¢X- 

osed, and who have, at the same time, a wish to 


f 
! 
preserve it, and courage to endeavour to accom- 


considerable part of the present sheet to the speech 
dcliveved, on the subject, by Ma. Winniiam, whose 
counsel, if at had been followed before, would have 
mevented the evils with which we are now beset ; 
and, if followed now, may yet prevent those evils 
The 
socech which we are about to insert, was deliver- 


fon terminating im our subjugation. 





! 


e! in the House of Commons, on the 2oth instant, 
in disapprobation of the plan, proposed by the 
ministers, fur raising 50,000 men, in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, by way of ballot, or military 
conscription. The plan, as described by the Se- 
cretary at War, was.as follows. A body of 52,000 
men, to be called the Army of Reserve, to be imme- 
diately raised by ballot, aecording to the following 


quotas: the counties of England and Wales, | 


31,90, London and the Tower Hamlets, 3,000, 
Scotland, 6,000, Ireland, 10,000. Whether the con- 
‘cripts were to be allowed to find substitutes, or 
were, In case of not serving themselves, to pay a 
‘ac to the government, does not appear to have 
been determined on. The term of service was 
/™ ar, with an extension, as to place, to any 
Part of Great Britain and Ireland, and the islands 
of Jervey and Guernsey.—The officers, to be com- 
ae by the King, were to come from the 
v “Pay list of the army, from amongst those who 
* quitted the service for want of promotion, from the 
mem yaten East ladia Company’s service, 
al sources were insufficient, as if this 
aan Re and moticy groupe were not enough 
“bo ee vacancies were proposed to be 
baafarees ba ow who Sserved as Officers in Vo- 
bebo te my Corps in Ireland; during the late 
| oficers of ite phy ny hy eines 
™ is Cumann Gee en ne rang 
at War Rectoa i Mh seca Dae rs 
"ac : g imself a 

’ * SGcumstance at which, we tryst, the na- 















| in his speech, 


—— —ie 
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tion must have heard with the most lively joy.— 
, Such were the out-liges of the plan, to which Mr, 
Wiadham made the objections that will be found 
It will be perceived, too, that he 


| did not object to this plan without proposing ano- 








| 








| ther instead of it; and, it only remains for the 
plish that wish, we think st our duty to devote a | 


public and the Parliament to determine, which 4 
th: b: st. 


— 


Str,—The Honourable Gentleman has 
introduced this measure in a manner per- 
fectly suitable to the solemnity of the occa- 
sion, and to the impression which such an 
occasion was likely to produce on his mind. 
1 wish the measure itself had been equally 
suitable to the manner of its introduction, 
or to the circumstances out of which it has 
arisen. But, alas! it has fallen miserably 
short both of the occasion and of the ex- 
pectation which I had allowed myself to 
form of it. Instead of helping us out of 
our difficulties it serves only to confirm a 
most material part of them, and for the rest, 
to give us but very impeffect and inade- 
quate assistance. ‘This grand measure of which 
so much expectation has been ‘rhised, turns 
out, at last, to be nothing more than a mere 
addition to the militia, with all the evils inci- 
dent to that system, perverted’and misap- 
plied as it has been for a petiod of several 
years. past. In addition to 70,000 men 
raised or raising according to that system 
upon the population of Great-Britain, and of 
18,000 so raised in Ireland, Wwe are now to 
have 10,000 more for Ireland and 40,000 
for Great Britain, making in the whole the 
nomber of 138,000, of which 18,000 (the 
original militia in Ireland), are to be raised 
by bounty in the first instance, and the rest 
to-be raised by batlot, with the privilege of 
exemption from al service, on the 
condition of finding a substitute. Does any 
man dream after this, that it is possible for 
Great Britain to have an army? The hope 
is utterly childish. The recruiting of the 
British army has, as evéry body knows, long 
stood still. An army not recruited must, by 
degrees, waste away. In spite. of ail the 
hopes, which some may indulge of, trans- 
ferring men hereafter by new bounties from 
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the force thus raised to the regular army,— 
a most uncertain and ineligible method,— 
the army must unavoidably stand stil] for 
eat, and Lo sat 
he iniluence of such a system is not 
again putin motion. 
This, thereto: 


ital objection to (his measure, that 


one tuay venture say, 


, ser reat leadin na 
e, 18 M5 £ Cat, it acing, aunG 


it destroys ali hope, now and hereafter, of 
at truly regular, —that it completely cuts 
uy the army. This it effects, not so much 
by the raising of so maoy men,—a mea- 


sure which at the preseat moment Ll am not 


pared to obj: to; but, by admitting 


iple of suostitation, that a com- 


| 
made without a 


} 

t 

puls ry icvy cannot be 
’ 


commutation of sense sort or 


1 ry ° 
Tur . vr 4 “; . 
{O aiiOW, phe grievaiice 
‘ 


ier, | aly ready i 4 

rly intolerable. Bat I hoped, 
as the h il rein kuows that anoth 
mieht have been 


i 
commutation of service for a 


. r noae 


a etanel “ 
nxed fine; 


| } 4 . , } l. ,*. 
Waico line shouiGg of paiGg Noi ioto the hands 
’ . . . . ' 
oi the corps for the purpose of being laid 


all the 
additional demand 
of the boun- 
to 
they 
er, Or, if you choose to git eC 


qutin providing a substiute, with 
etic ct whi b 
must have in raisiog the rate 
ty, but should 

be emp! 

should t 


1 
such anu 
be paid to government, 

sad. hee the ae een 
ve wy tie mM In any VW sy 
‘ 


NVA prop 


‘ 


hi an 
cruit 


abolish 


priation, for ihe providing a re- 


tie 
i 


army. ‘Lhe great point is to 


appr 
foi 
the present competition, under which 
it is impossible that the army can stand ; 
and with this view, my meaning would cer- 
tainly be, not merely to abolish this com- 
petition so dar as it would arise from the 
body sow proposed to be raised, but oni- 
versaily tor the whole of the militia, old or 
wew. ‘There should be no recruiting but 
for the army. ‘bie militia, and every force 
gaised. by ballot should consist of nothing 
but the balloted men, sa tar as they wouid 
go. ‘Lo insure the service of them, as far 
as I could, or as far as they were of a de- 
scription to make their service desirable, I 
Would. impose a fine, greater or. less, as 
might ulumately be thought right; but J 
would sooner leave the service incomplete, 
ahan, in order fa complete it, introduce that 
fatal prinaple of substitution; wrang in a 


constitutional view if. that were now worth ~ 


aticnding to, but fae more wrong and_per- 
feetly fatal from the effect which it must 
have of destroying all. possibility of recruit- 
ing the army. 
That it is the Militia system, extended as it 
has been of late years, and changed, as it is, 
a ie, Haiure and character, that hag eat out 
e.arny j a 4 reasonably doubt. 
‘ ES cmdition of this coun- 
Mat Uycapable of having 
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an army in some degree, at least, proportion- 
ate to its population? or prevent its having 
now what it has had in all former times> 
That the Militia system, as carried on of 
would and must prevent this, is 
obvious. I want to know what gerov: 
there is for concluding that there are al y 
other causes, if these were removed, which 
must equally produce the same effect? 
When we say, therefore, that we can get no 
men for the army, the answer is that 
have never fairly tried. Let the 
riment be dona fde made. Abolisb the « 
petition: andin order to meet the effects of 
the change thus produced, begin n 
what the H. G. says must be begun son 
time or other, and put your army on that 
new footing, which, without beir nar Cessary 
for iis improvement; for | know not what 
inprovement it wants; may be necessary ' 
maintain The first of 
measures, as it has always appeared to 
is to change the condition of ser 
life to term ef years ;—a measure on which, 
it | cannot say, that military men are unani- 
mous, I may safely say, that they are 
ly SO, and to which | cet Holy have never 
heard any objection that could at all be set 
in competition with the advantages ta be ex- 
pected from it. 
they really exist, are of tbat sort 
take place of every other consideration 
first merit of a book, says a great critick, is 
to make itselfread. The first merit in the 
constitution of an army is to provide thatit 
should continue an army.—Let the arm) 
therefore, at this moment, and not al 2/ 
time of fature peace, and with a view 
wars that may then be feture, be put op: 
that footing, in which, in conjunction w 
other changes, it may hope to be recruited 
it has heretofore been, and may release Us 
from this dreadful and unheard-of state 4 
being engaged in a war, without an oye : 
‘sive and disposeable force. With ai} 'v° 
disadvantage which the very memory ef '% 
bounties heretofore given, will not tail 
produce even when the bounties themseive 
to this inordinate amount, shall be give? ™ 
longer, I should | pot despair of 7 
our army gradually restored, agg 
vice again go om, a6 it did im all storm 
times. « 
It js in. conformity to these views that 7 
judgment must be rr yulated upou ne ¢ 
sent measure. Asa levy of so many” 
on the prigciple of ballot { may submit 
government declaring it to be necessat}, © 
cause the nrgency of the case seems oie “ 
me no option, and burdly time to CON” 
the question. But @s a ballot inclaci®s 
fusther principles af subststunion, 
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jate 


perfectly 


‘ > 
vy 


its numbers. these 


Ce fT 
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lis advantages indeed, if 
which must 
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ly protest against it: because it tends 
duce effects, which no consideration 
sent advantage could, perhaps, justify 

ring: but which, hkewise, in 


' m = ae De, ee 
), render the measure perfectly ul- 


ated to meet even the present danger. 
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fe ict Us rr 
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‘ccept the ballot for the sake of the 
force which it will produce, how- 
iyvantageous | may think it in va- 
rrespects: but | must at least en- 

r to disarm it of its chief mischief, 
ommending that the terms of exemp- 
uv service should be a fixed fine, as | 


| tor the same reason, ex end that prin- 


‘to every other part of the Militia, 


here |! must make my formal come 
f the government, which by its ne- 
its delays. its total want of all foresicht 
caution, has brought us to a state in 
no pressure that is presented to us, 
fairly judged of. We @re in straits 

) we have no room to turn ourselves. 
inger presses Upon us so immediately, 
have not time to consider what ts 
we must take up with what is first 
ted tous. Why has this measure 
yed to the present time? Why bas 

y bow been discovered that a force of 
( now proposed would finally become 
y, and why, if such necessity was 
0, has the time and manner of rais- 
only now been submitted to this 
e: Above all, why was the country re- 
110 its present defenceless state, im- 
cly upon the signature of the Treaty 
us, In spite of what must have been 
one should bave thought, to every 

nn observer, of what the ministers 
ius, they themselves saw; namely, 


ty 


‘oe peace which they bad made was no 


ha 


Was Open, at every moment, to 
‘rapture as that which has now hap- 
lu this state did they think it right 
nile our fleets, to reduce consider- 
army, to discharge troops, which, in 
< alter, they wished to have back, or 
+ they did not wish to have back, as 
‘7s gestures would seem to indicate, 
anew proof how little they an- 
‘he real nature of their situation. 


45 Gone for the miserable purpose 


iy 


‘UGINne 


S*it) 


Ings, as they were called, of peace, 
ve Money they were to save by thus 
= With all the means of safety. 
“Vine these reflexions for the pre- 
‘“ough I trust never torgetiing them, 
at “mn 40 the consideration of the mea- 
(Stately before us: and this, per: 
sos opt Suige of with 
Renietieenaoe the larger princinles on 
“es-0f this sort must depend. 


§ ‘se people with a faise idea of 
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We are in a new and unprecedented state 
of things, in which new dangers exist, and 
new modes of resistance must be resorted to 
if we would hope not to be overcome by 
them. If we proceed in the old beaten 
course, if we think that what saved us heres 
tofore must be sufficient to save us now, 
our destruction is inevitable. 

The great desideratum which we have to 
make good, the great problem which we 
have to propose to ours¢ lves, is to find the 
means by which that natural force, which, in 
this asin all similar instances, is on the side 
of those attacke d, may be so applied as to 
overcome the superior advantages of another 
kind which may be found on the side of the 
enemy.—If the ene my could bring with him 
ai army not more considerable than that 
which we should h ive to oppose hin. great 
as the object is at stake, much as I should 
advise that even in that case nu precautions 
should be omitted, yet uch is my confidence 
in the excellence of British troops, such are 
the proofs which they have given of their 
capacity to contend with and to overcome 
opono any thing like equal terms the troops with 
whom they would have {Oo deal, th it C@vel 
without those subsidiary aids, which yet it 
would not be right to neglect, I should feel 
perfectly at ease about the event. 

But we are to calculate upon the suppo- 
sition, a supposition far from inconsistent 
with the probability of the fact, that the 
enemy may be able to land an army in this 
country greater either than the whole of our 
regular force, or at least than that part of it 
which could immediately be collected to 
oppose them. The question then is, how 
shall this deficiency be supplied ?— And here 
we have, as the foundation of our hopes, 
this leading fact, that in the case of every ine 
vaded country, but certainly of every invaded 
island, the physical foree is always on the 
side of the inveded.—No country probably, 
was ever invaded by a force superior in 
number, to the portion of the inhabitants of 
that country capable of bearing arms. It 
certainly will not happen to us to be so, 
Were the enemy to find the means of pute 
ting on shore im different parts, a body of a 
hondred thousand men, a supposition not 
likely, but by no means to be rejected as 
impossible, the population of this very town 
would yield a force that ought to make no 
difficulty of contending with them.—There 
is no question therefore of the sufficiency of 
physical force : but, though we are abun- 
damily satisfied of this trutl), toa degree ins 
deed that leads us often into a childish and 
boastful confidence, let us not overlook anos 
ther truth, not less important aod certain, 
tbat in the conduct of human aflairs it is 
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_and magistrates, and ministers and officers, 


rarely the physical force which determines | 
the event. if it did so, no country, as ap- 
pears by what is just said, would ever fall a 
p ey to invasion. Hanover would at this 
time be an independent country. It was 
not for want of inhabitants capable of bear- 
ing arms that that country yielded up 
without a blow, its laws, its govern- 
ment, its liberties, its property, to the 
handful of men, comparatively speaking, 
who marched against it under General 
Mortier. It isthus, in other instances. A 
battle is fought, a fortress is taken, and the 
country submits. If we have a mind to 
pursue this trath, in cases of a different 
sort,—by what means do all the governments 
of the earth subsist? By possessing the 
physical force? Quite the contrary; the 
physical force is always on the side of the 
overned. The government of every coun- 
try, with all their establishments of senates 


and even with the armies which it may 
have at its disposal, is nothing, in point of 
numbers, compared with the inhabitants at 
Jarge: yet thas weak in physicul fore, these 
governments are able, fortunately for the 
peace and happiness of the world, to hold 
jn subjection those inhabitarts, and that 
not only in countries where the genera! 
sentiment may be supposed to go with the 
government, and the submission of conse- 
qttence to be voluntary, asin these happy 
realms, bat in countries such as that of 
France at this moment, where of 5U or 6O | 
millions or more, whom Buonaparté may 
have at his chsposal, there are not probably 
so many thousands who really wish him 
well or submit to his government on any 
other principle than that of fear. This 
truth, therefore, the jacobinism of modern 
times chose as the foundation of all its 
operations, the scope and object of which 
was to apply the physical force of every 
country to the subversion of its govern- 
mont. 

We are in circumstances, when we must 
prosecute a similar inquiry for a very oppo- 
siie purpose; and must endeavour to find 
out how the physical means of a great 
country may be employed, not for the over- 
throw of its government, but to save 
itself from the incursion of foreign armies. 
And we may vebture to say, that if these 
means can be gradually discovered and 
‘brourht into use, the discovery will form 
an epoch in human affairs hardly less. im- 
portent, and certainly much more satisfactory, 
than that which was predaced by the dis- 
covery above alluded to, of the art of over- 
throwing governmienis. 








Weare now in the siate of being com- 
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t 
pelled to try what ‘can be done towards ef. 
fecing this great desiderntum; in which if 
we cannot succeed better than has been done 
in most of the countries in Europe, in Hano- 
ver, in Holland, in Flanders, in ftaly, in 
Switzerland, the fate of this country will 
hang on nothing but chance. We must 
form our judgment of the present measure 
by its tendency to carry those endeavours 
into effect. —The general course of the pro 
ceeding, in the minds of his Majesty's ni- 
nisters, seems to have been this—A regular 
force, a force consisting of troops of the jine 
is confessedly the best; but circumstances, 
and above all the urgency of the case, will 
not allow of this being obtained in time, 
Not being able therefore to obtain the best, 
you must do what the law directs in the case 
of evidence, you must get the next best. 
‘Lhis next best is a Militia, or a force raised 
upon the principles now proposed. ‘There 
will therefore be three species of force in 
the country, Ist. the Regulars, Qdly, the Vie 
litia, and 3diy, the Volunteers, and otter 
corps of that description ; and these being 
to be taken, in point of preference, in the 
order in which they are here enumerated, 
the Regulars being to be considered as bet- 
ter than the Militia, and the Militia than the 
Volunteers,—the masculine more worthy 
than the feminine, and the feminine than the 
neuter,—You must do in this, as all persons 
must do in similar circumstances, you must 
take the second when you cannot get the 
first, and the third when you cannot get 
either of the other two. 

All this, so stated, is perfectly trae. [am 
willing to admit, not only that the Regulars 
are betterthan the Militia, which no mielligeot 
Militia officer wlil feel at all disposed to deny; 
but that Militia, on equal numbers, are bet: 
ter than any other species of furce of an ¢s 
tablishment still less regular.—But in the 
application of this to the support of the pre- 
sent measure there is a complete fallacy! 
for it is not what the option would be 
between these descriptions of force supp 


“sing them all before us, or, putting one out 


of the question, what would be the choice 
between the remaining two; but whether 
you will begia by ratsing that which you & 
not consider as best,.and thereby produce * 
state of things in which to obtain the a 
shall be no longer: practicable. From . 
language held about the comparative _— 
of these objects you would suppose 4 coe” 
to be held the very reverse of that — 
pursued ; you would suppose the ~ . 
bounty given for the best force: and - 
was only when hopes on that side ag 
ly exhausted; that you laid out your” 
yours on: a- force confessedly: less 
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Bar just the contrary. You give your fif- 
tecn guineas fer service in the Militia ; and 
ten or five for service in the army : and then 
vou exclaim, that you are obliged to have 
recourse to Militia, because you can get ne 
srmy.—Lhis statement, therefore, when ap- 

plied thus generally, can by no means be ad- 

miited. At that ean be said is, that in the 

inode proposed, and by a continuance of the 

Muitia system, you will, fora time, raise your 

men faster, and will, in the same time, pro- 

duce a greater force. The question will 

then be, how tar the superior quantity will 

compensate the difference of qualuy; and 

liow far present advantages must be made 

to outweigh, in the actual circumstances, all 

cousideration of objects, even of the highest 

consequence, in future, 

In this view it may be necessary to say a 
word or two, on the difference that must, for 
ever, subsist between troops of the line, and 
every other species of troops serving upon 
the footing of a Militia. It is as litthe pleay 
sant tome as to auy other gentleman to be 
making comparisons, that can rarely be sa- 
tisfactory to both parties, and to be marking 
perpetually to officers of the Militia, that, 
atter all their zeal, all their intelligence, all 
their honourable sacrifices, al] their meri- 
torious exertions, and with all the well- 
founded vanity which they may feel at the 
success Of their endeavours; a success far 
exceeding all that the founders of the Mili- 
(ia could ever have ventured to promise 
themselves; the service in which they have 
thas laboured, cannot, by the very nature of 
it, ever attain to all the qualities which be- 
‘ong totegular troops. It is no. reproach to 
them that this should be so; because it is no 
reproach to any one that he caynot alter the 
cature of things; at the same time I do not 
‘vy thatthe reflection may not be insome small 
degree painful: it may be painful to ihose 
ta have done. so much, to think that it 

sould not be possible fur them to, do every 
i Z that they must find in the nature of 
rat be ate those limits which they do not 
Senin eee own zeal or talents, —-Lhe dit- 
dian the recat — two services, is found- 
dat heaheeel ditference that must sub- 
PN troops, who always remain at 

( aad those» who are. placed. from | 


time 


me to time . ia. distant stations; . be- 
bet ween ir : y speaking, have not; 


ive =i commanded by officers, ho 
and danwers acted with them in didicalties | 
Cinge ier h who. have. never shown, be- | 
ing, theic ye nO Opport anit y-of show | 
Wich th cae command: hy the valu | 
kad ty we e displayeds ; who ean pra: | 
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authority, from. former reputation ;—~and 
troops, whose otlicers possess iv themselves 
all these sources, of ascendency, and all these 
claims to respect, There is, moreover, a 
sort of soldier character, arising trom,a thous 
sand causes, and acquired insensibly in the 
course of ‘regular service, wlich will. easily 
be distinguished by discerning eyes, and will 
furnish in, gevecal a marked discrimination 
between the Militia soldier, and the soldier 
of the line, These circumstances must .of 
Course cuter into account when we are ree 
gulating our choice between the lwo sere 
vices, and founding ovr measures on the 
mixed consideration of numbers in each, 
compared with their respective qualities. 
However contident | may feel that our Mie 
litia force will prove a most valuable part, 
should the enemy come, of the national de- 
fence, however certain 1 am that in th 
day of action Militia regiments will be foapd 
who will have distinguished themselves not 
less than the choicest troops we, have, J cag 
never say yenerally that a torce of, that dee 
scription is to be put upon a Jevel with that 
of the regular army, 

I have been surprised, therefore, to bear 
it urged, that while a certain number of men 
must be kept at home tor the defence. of the 
country, it wasa matter of indifference wh,» 
ther our army.to that amount was compas 
sed of Militia or Regulars. J thought1 bad 
heard upon other occasions high. bopes.exy 
pressed of the security which she couatry 
must derive from the return ot those veterag 
legions, who had so crowned jhemselveg 
with glory, andestablished the military fame 
of the country, in. Egypt and other placcy, 
But according to this idea, they could do ng 
more for us than any olber, equal number of 
troops, Who had never scen an enemy, . Dat 
is even this the only ditierence betaycen Res 
gulars and Miljtia, between, a disposgabie 
and undisposeable force? .Phaugh, the cir- 
cumstances of the wat, may, 9f ong, time, Tee 
guire a force of a certain amoun to be kept 
within the, kingdom, the peas gapgygntypay 
seta great pari of, ital liberty» ands io 
no. consequence, that ‘its Goustitus wn sbould 
be. such as ta orike it,angapable, pf ayailiag 
itself of , that, nb¢erty 2 ay,oif, even, thac 
should be say a9d.thatsapoing of, fact the 
power, of sending, it ,auryad);wes,,.9og. of 
whicheng, use could. be made,,is, it jnduigrent 


whether. the jeneny.is appriged. ot pot. of 


that trath,..and.ovbethes. jie, a9 snabled 
to, calculate, his, plans, upen the, ple vigus 
koewledge, that ithe, forge C4atpg Ja the 
country can, sn.ue case, be, abhi agaist Lim? 
Léthe cviis wit which, we,bare io piggies 
if the daasers which [breoigy Ma ate KEE LO 


eagy igapubt be by spaie habits LAR withe 
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in ar from without, which shall be made in 
that power which has sworn our destruc- 
tion, and which, nlishe is destroyed herself, 
will never cease in ber endeavours to accom- 
plish it. And what must be the counsels, 
and what the situation of this country, if we 
are voluntarily*to place ourselves in a sitwa- 
tion, in which it shall be impossible for us 

to co operate to the producing any such 
change, or the availing ourselves of it, if it 
should happen by other means? If such is 
our situation, or such are our ideas, there 1s 
no difficulty in predicting that we must ul- 
timately perish. 

In every view, therefore, either of what 
is to be looked to hereafte r, or 18 necessary 
in the present moment, I must condemn a 
measure, of which both the immediate ef- 
fect, and final tendency, is to deprive the 


country of aregolar army, that is to say, of 


the best means for home defence, and of the 
only means of eflectual and finally successful 
war.And here it may not be amiss to ad- 
vert to another measure of less extent, but 
of the same general character, and which as 
far as it goes, isa revival of that system un- 
happily adopted in the beginning of the last 
war, and of the effects of winch the army 
has not yet recovered; namely, that ot rais- 
ing men for rank. Notwithstanding all the 
modifications and temperaments introduced 
into it by the Henourable Genileman, the 
effects of it, as far as the measure extends, 
Will be much the same as in the former in- 
stance. No prohibitions wil) ever restrain 
officers placed in those circumstances, from 
giving more than the regulated bounty, In 
tact, it is votorious that they do give more, 
the eftect of the measure therefore, in this 

“spect, is only to add to the competition 
against the army aiready subsisting, and to 
raise the rate of bounty against the other 
recruiting parties; against the ordinary re- 
cruiiing, you may say, of the same regi- 
ment. So that it can hardly be considered 
as adding a man to the army.—Qn the other 
hand, if money is not to be employed in 
raising these men, money I mean beyond 
the rate of bounty allowed by the regula- 
tion, then what are you to rely upon ?— 
Upon a hope ten tomes more fatal in the ac- 
complishment of it, in my opinien, than any 


effect hikely to result from the increase of 


the rate of bounty; namely, that a certain 
number ef British officers torgetiing that 
delicacy of sentiment, and nice sense of bo- 
nour, which so peculiarly marks the cha- 
racter of officers in our service, and makes 
them what they are, will become, what is 
called, able recruiters, that is to say, men 
* Nersed and expert in the noble art of crimp- 
+ ing, one of the most degradiog empioy- 
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ments, and must inconsistent with all nn~ 
right and liberal feelings, that can well be 
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conceived a 
Such is the state of the measures off red 
to us at lasi by his Majesty's goveroment, in 
this most awful crisis of our affairs, with a 
view of averting the dreadful dangers wit! 
which we have 10 struggle. ] have state 
already the changes which I should wish to 
see introduced ipto these measures, an! the 
course which } would pursue with respect 
io these parts of general defence of w 
we have here been treating. If a body of 
men must be raised by ballot, of which | 
pot care to give a decisive opinion, let the ; 
numbers be confined to the mere men bai- 
lotted, and let the sams paid as penaltie 
exemption be laid out not for completing . 
these corps, but for augmenting the recru't- ' 
ing fund for the service of the army.—Let 5 
the same be done for the Militia universaily. 


: 


If government have a mind to procure sub- a 
stitutes, in any instance, for the old Miliua, P 
Jet it take the providing these substitutes vt 
rnto its own hands, so as to see that no in- I, 
crease be thence made to what it should fx me 
for the rate of bounty.—Let the condition pa 
of service in the army be changed so as t¢ a 
make the engagement for term of years 1r- tic 
stead of for life, with such increasing ad- ap 
vantages held out, at the close of succeeding ty 
periods, (as well by certain privileges to b des 
then enjoyed, as by bounties, and increase of At 
pension,) as might be most Jikely to ensure ott 
a continuance of the service of the men onc ‘ish 
engaged.—To these changes should be ade the 
ded a total abolition of drafting, not sucni pat 
introduced, and adopted merely in practice, and 
but so declared before-hand, as that its be- dais 
nefits might be felt in the recruiting. 1s 7 
general, in this as in many other regia me 
tions that might be proposed, the maits.- ae 
ing, or rather the creating, an army wou as 
be my object, conceiving that even for po” vel 
poses of mere defence, a small portion distr 
truly regular troops, in conjunction wil - as | 
undisciplined efforts of the country, Mey ome 
set in balance against a very large propo my 
tion of troops imperfectly formed. — 7 I pleas 
Thus far | have been considering 0%” cont: 
what may be called the embodied force © popu 
the country. Bat. will this force, snes” with 
it, constitute it, how you will, be safticice ‘ tion, 
And must not a new: and larger fund With 
resorted to, namely, that. which will - | whic 
brace all the strength, energy, zeal, (2'°?™ to tr 
faculties mental and corporeal, of the cov” then 
try? If we think that we caa be se ing 
by any of the ordinary means of wat,” fad , 


trusting our defence to men, dressed al tant, 
diers, and hired. or compelled to want 
bating the chances, by sea oF other 
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that may intetpose to defeat the enemy's 
projects In the first instance, we are little less 
than undone. This embodied force, be it good 
or bad, can go but a very little way. You 
cannot have it, if you wait to the last mo- 
ment; to call it forth beforehand, to the 
hecessary amount, would be an evil which 
the state of society in this country could 
neverendure, This evil will be felt to a 
fearful extent in the present measure ; with- 
out, at the same time, any adequate advan- 
tare being derived from it. The whole, 
indeed, of this measure is of that sort of 
which the examples are so numerous, and 
which are calculated more for show than 
use. We hear often of parliamentary 
grounds, and in cases where pariamen- 
tary grounds would seem to be some- 
thing distinct from grounds of reason and 
common sense. In the same manner we 
meet occasionally with what may be called 
parliamentary measures: that Is to say, 
measures which in skilful hands will make 
an imposing figure in a statemenf, particu- 
larly when addressed to persons who!ly un- 
conversant with the subjéct ; bot will never 
pass upon experienced and intelligent men, 
and will be found utterly to fail in prac- 
tice: a sort of show-goods, such as will 
appear to sufficient advantage in a shop 
window, but will never bear the eye of a 
dealer,and will be found wholly unfit for wear. 
At all events, you must have recourse to 
other, and more extensive means. You 
must prepare the country: ‘you must put 
the country in a situation in which its 
patriotic zeal, its native courage, its various 
aud abundant energies may have a way to 

Operate and produce their natural effects. 
lhe general plan, which presents itself to 
me for that purpose, and on which a thou- 
sand others might be engrafted, according 
&§ circumstances varied, or future views de- 
ps ped themselves, would be instantly to 
Cistribute the country, or such parts of it 
es you wished immediately to prepare (for 
Sve merit, at least, of this plan is, that you 
ay take as much or as little of it as you 
aa B. .. small divisions of two or three 
opt iach perishes each, according to the 
eit,  Stationing an officer in each, 
fina, tau deposit of arms and ammuni- 
with al Ai. haven should be, in concert 
which he es <t Papell aa and influence 
to train thoi i ig in the neighbourhood, 
theaiselves, Wu'shed> Gutta bY poritrine tan 
ing ag a: fies parts of military train- 
God as ate Wher ail Soe at 
tant, fr wouta net by far tlic most impor- 
introduce tate 4 cone enter inté my idea, to 
foppery of in * 3 of this ‘sort any of the 
5, Or any distizetive.dress. at 
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all; a ribband, or even a handkerchief 
round the arm, to distinguish those, who 
were receiving this instruction, from the 
crowd that might occasionally accompany 
them, is all that would be necessary. ‘Those 
essential parts of military training, as they 
seem to be thought, a fife and a drum, the 
marching in rank and in file, the 
backwards, the eyes right and eyes left, 
whatever may be their value on other occa- 


sions,—a point that I do not presume to 


wheeling 
i iS 


meddle with—must here, however reluc- 
tantly, be given up. Firing at a mark; 
* . ‘ . 


learning, indeed, to fire at all, which, 
(thanks to the game laws) few of our pea- 
santry are acquainted with; some 
tion in the manner of cleaning arms; mu 
instruction in the methods of lini . 
firing from behind trees, retiring upon call, 
and resuming a new stadon; these are all 
the heads of discipline {oO which l should 
propose them to be exercised, 

It is not, indeed, very we!l ascertained 
what proportion these may bear (a very de- 
ficient one, no doubt,) to the whole of what 
is required of soldiers; nor how far murh 
of that which use and prejudice has taught 
us_to consider as essential, might be dis- 
pensed with, though possibly not witheu 
some disadvantage, even in regular armies. It 
is not very clear, that troops in the Duke of 
Marlborough’s time, were required in marc! 
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h- 
ing to move all of them the same leg at once. 
Much of the modern practice was intro- 
duced under the authority of the great hing 
of Prussia, who adapted his systein to his 
own mode of warfare,—the warfare of large 
armies in open countries,—and might him- 
self possibly be aware, that many of its 
rules, though upon the whole desirable, 
were not of that importance which bis less- 
informed imitators have since ascribed to 
them. The French, whose authority at this 
time it is not for Europe to dispute, have 


changed back much of what was then intro- 


duced, and have got nearer in some respects to 
what was the old practice, but more nearly 
perhaps to what was the practice in the lete 
Ameétican war: aud though with them the 
eternal difference between trained and une 
trained; between regular and trregwiar; 
(what are called irregular being with them 
perfectly regular troops in theis. own kind) 
between veteran and disciplined soldters and 
hasty levies, is perfectly understood 5 yet the 
mode of warfare introduced by them conn- 
tenanees much more then heretofore, the 
utility of such armed and partially mmstenct- 
ed Bodies, as that which I have presumed 
to recommend. 

The measure is, at least, good as far as it 
goes. di draws no man tie his home; us 
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puts no man in a state of painful con- 
straint ; it stops no man in his business, so 
as to leave his family to distress or become 
a charge upon the public. It has the fur- 
ther merit of not interfering with any thing 
else, so as to prevent any man from enter- 
ing the army, or navy, or militia, or serving 
the state in any other way. 

Expense I would have none. The pay 
of the officer, the price of the powder 
consumed, the hire of the store-house 
for depositing the arms in cases where 
the parish church could not be made to 
serve the purpose, with such an allow- 
ance to the men, as was a mere equivalent 
for their lost time, these would be the 
whole, or nearly the whole, of the expenses 
incident to the plan, which certainly could 
not be thought objectionable on that score. 

So much as to its negative merits. As 
to its advantages, it provides for a distribu- 
tion of arms whenever the time shall come ; 
and it prepares the people in a certain de- 
gree for the use of them. It fills the coun- 
try with powder and ball: and it instructs 
those in whose custody they are placed, to 
what hands, when the emergency shall ca)! 
for it, they may be entrusted to the greatest 
advantage and with most safety. The of.- 
ficer, aided by the leading gentlemen, by 
the clergyman, by the principal yeomen and 
others, and having continued intercourse 
with the lower orders, will soon be able to 
form a tolerable judgment of those on 
whom he may rely, upon sach an occasion, 
and those, who from feebleness or otherwise 
are less worthy of such confidence. But 
the greatest, possibly, of all the advantages 
which I should be inclined to hope from 
this plan is, that most important of all 
preparations, the preparation of the mind. 
It seems to be almost the only way, (I must 
think the most effectual) in which they will 
be thoroughly impressed with a conviction 
of the daoger. The present measure will, 
I confess, prove a powerful instructor as far 
as inconvenience goes: but, that is, at leagt, 
not the pleasantest way of conveying in- 
struction. But the present measure will 
never instruct the people in this, that it 
must be on their own exertions, that they 
must depend for salvation. One main ob- 
jection to the measure is, that its tendency 
is the direct reverse. In the other way, 
doth a seuse of the danger, and a know- 
hedge of the means necessary to be em- 
ployed against it, will be carried into 
every farm- and every cottage, . It 
will be the conversation of the village green, 
at the church porch, and what is not the 
Teast, perhaps, of the ale-house.. Men will 
be turning their thoughts to what they 
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cau do upon the occasion, will be call- 
ing up the memory of former exploits, will 
be counting upon their newly acquired 
means and knowledge, and above all wil! be 
familiarizing their aunds to the object. It ig 
not to be told how much of military know- 
ledge (which is nothing more than the ap- 
plication of common sense to situations, new 
indeed, but soon capable of being compre- 
hended,) will spring up under this cultiya- 
tion, in situations, where apparently it was 
to be least expected. An officer stationed 
in this way, if ovly by promoting military 
conversation, will become a source of in- 
struction by no means to be despised. Every 
day of exercise ur walk into the fields will 
be a sort of clinical lecture, If the officer 
be an intelligent man, and has seen service, 
he will soon tind himself surrounded by peo- 
ple, who will have acquired under his in- 
structions reasonably good military ideas, and 
have qualified themselves, should the occa- 
Siow arise, to render him very useful assis- 
lance. 

This sort of armed force, not confined, 











like the volunteers hitherto raised, to small 
| troops in towns, and who (without dispa- 
| ragement be it spoken,) consist for the most 
part of persons, who from bodily force, ha- 





| bits, and sitaation of life, cannot generally 
| be expected to support the fatigues of milt- 
| tary service.—This sort of armed force, co- 
| extensive with the active population of the 
_ country, though it cannot of itself stop the 
| march ofan army, must produce an immense 
effect, aided by troops of yeomanry, whose 
utility will be very great, in co-operation with 
| such resistance as we expect from forces o! 
a different description. When we talk 0! 
| the difference to armies acting in a friendly 
| or a hostile country, we certainly do not sup- 
pose that difference to be less, because the 
hostile country happens to be prepared and 
armed, 
But every preparation of this sort has hi- 
therto, by his Majesty's ministers, been com 
letely neglected. We are, for aught we 
now, within two months of invasion, and 
the measure now just brought forth, is the 
only measure except the calling out the M'- 
litia, which they appear to have thought o!- 
But they do, it seeams, immense things !? ** 
cret, True dignity shows itself in — 
Why, Sir, what these measures can be, © 
which the country knows nothing, '¢* 
very easy to comprehend; and therefore 
one a little distrusts the nature of this calm 
There are different sorts of alm.) There * 
the calm of confident and complacent hope, 
and the calm of despair.‘ ‘The calm - or 
who having ssod shears, agitation ws 
ve set to 
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resistance to it; and the calm of those, who 
are only trangnil, because, from ignorance 
or insensibility, they are wholly incredulous 
of its approach. | wish the Hon. Gentle- 
Swen's calm may nat be that of a wretched 
lodger, who, hearing a noise below, instead 
of manfully getting up to resist the robbers, 
only hides his head in the bed clothes, and 
hopes they may go off with their other booty 
without coming into his apartment. 

Their secrecy too is altogether as whimsical 
an idea. They observe, I suppose, that Buo- 


naparté is very secret ; and judging him, as’ 


they well may, to be a great Captain, they 
conceive, by imitating his secrecy, that they 
shall appear to be great Captains themselves. 
But they forget the difference between at- 
tack and defence. A man who means to 
surprise his enemy does very right to keep 
his intentions secret ; butit is not altogether 
so proper on the part of him who means only 
not to be surprised. An officer who was 
about to surprise a post, by a’night attack 
suppose, would do very well not to tell his 
soldiers, whither he was leading them; but 
it would be odd, if the officer 'on the other 
side was to say to the next in command, ¢ I 
have intelligence that we shallbe attacked 
to night; but remember this is only for 
yourself, Don't say a word to the guard ; 
secrecy is the very soul of military opera- 
tons.'—There is another rather material 
difference, that Buoniaparté has nothing-to 
do but to issue his orders with a certainty 
that they will be penctually obeyed, whe- 
ther the army like them or not, whether 
they are called upon to execute them at a 
longer or shorter notice, or whether they 
have any conception or not of the general 
purpose which they are meant’ to answer.— 
he the army, here to be applied to, is the 
ee of Great Britain, who, besides that, 
which iP 1 a little upon the orders 
gree from thele padre netat acid Fectetion, 
and who will never b 4 pul ee 
i thie er be bronght to act at all, 
wiles ue are not previously made 
pay date a danger.—I, for one, will not 
that they ne rs one tra as to supposé 
secret. I disclai t 4 be trusted with this 
‘ as impious mare, Hotion, , renounce 
doctrine,” thet ” hep that damnable 
true situation: t, ind the people as to their 
lity of the dag Apron from them the rea- 
Up their chanaes i the otily way to keep 
re ey this is really their state, 

deed: by try in a deplorable way in- 
co t changed as the “people “of this 

Uatry are by a tho 4 peop 

the in rida - usand causes, ‘and un- 
Policy whichibias cece nse pe ete: and 
~S BaS prevailed for $6 many years, 
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I will never believe, that they must be lul- 
led into a false security, be exposed to alt 
the dreadful danyers\of a°surprise, (the ef- 
fects of which no man‘can calculate,) be- 
cause, to show their danger would be to dis- 
may them. How do we combine this with 
all the vaunting and high-flown compli- 
ments, which we are for ever paying them ? 
Are they only brave, when they believe there 
is no danger? I reject the imputation. Their 
safety depends upon their exertions; and 
their exertions must be stimulated,-as I am 
confident they will be stimulated, by a sense 
of their danger. 

In addition to those exertions which the 
people themselves must make, and on which 
must rest our chief hopes, there is much that 
ministers themselves ought to be diligently 
employed about, but to which [ much sus- 
pect no attention has been given, Every 
officer of note and character in the-country 
ought to be called upon for his opinion: not 
an opihion given in conversation, and with 
an obliging acquiesence, perhaps, to the 
presumed notions or wishes of the person he 
is talking to, but such as must stand in evi- 
dence against him, and ori which hts mili- 
tary judgment and credit will be at stake. 
Innumerable measures of precaution are like- 
wise necessary, and which would not be the 
less useful, because they would be attended 
with no expense or distress to thé Country. ‘I 
do nat object to the present measure on ac- 
count of the expense or incotivenience which 
attend it, great as they will be. Whatever 
is necessary must be done, let the hardship 
be what it will. Bot I beg that we may vot 
invert the proposition, as many are apt to do, 
and suppose that whatever is burthensonie 
and oppressive, must therefore be efficacious. 
I suspect the present measure to be of that 
character: possibly in all its parts; bur un- 
ques ionably I must object to it, in that'part, 
which goes in the first instance, and finally, 
as I believe, to make it impossible for us to 
have an army, 





NAVAL: 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
June 13.—Lizvr, Akci top, in the Eling 
off Cape Frehiel, captured LYspizgle priva- 
teer, manned with 12 men and armed With 


small arms, 18 days ftom St. Maldes. 


June ¥4.—C apt, OwWets, th the Immortali- 
té, in compatiy with the Jaloux and Créiner 
sloops, chased Lbigbordable, sthoons Tr, and 
Le Commode brig’; ¢ath carrying 3 24-poun- 
ders and 1 8-pbunder, On Siiore On the east 
part of Cape Blanc’ Nez, and aftet a heas 
firing from them and the batteries, t oh 
possession of them. | 
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horn, June ¥.—This city is declared in a state 
of siege by Cex) Maret, and all the English made 
prisoners of war. 

Haxewer, Sune 7.—The greatest quiet prevails in 
shis-citymiconsequcace of the good treatment the 
inhabitanes have seceived from the French army, 
The Elbe and the Weser continue open te neutral 
vessels, ad dre only shut against the British. 





* SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


Hanover.—The Moniteur of the 17th 
instant contains an article, in the shape of a 
noié.on the English news, Stating, that the 
council, to assist at which his Majesty came 
from Windsor on the 1} th instant, was held 
on. the subject of the convention between 
Gea. Mortter and the Hanoverian Regency. 
“ An extraordinary courier,” says the Moni- 
teur, “ carried this instrument for the sig- 
*“ nature of the King of England, the First 
* Consul insisting upon that, previous to 
** ratifying it himself."—And this is pro- 
claimed all over the world! This cup of 
humiliation .¢God-send it may be the last!) 
this act by which his Majesty is compelled 
to sanction, under his own hand and seal, 
the most disgraceful capitulation that ever 
Was consented to by any army or any go. 
Yernment upon earth, he owes entirely to 
the “ safe politicians,” who made, and who 
defended the peace of Amiens.—The Moni- 
teur has an_article dated Hanover, 7th in- 
stant, which abounds in abuse, or, at least, 
jn sarcasm, on his Majesty's sons. It is 
hardly credible, that this can have been the 
language of the Hanoverians; but, it must 
be confessed, that the shameful manner, in 
which their country was surrendered, would 
sanction a belief in any act of baseness on 
their. part. It is true, indeed, that the 
Hanoverians were shamefully abandoned by 
the British ministers, who, it is positively 
agsctied, despised all the advice that was 
offered them as to the Electorate, for the 
fate of which they said, even to the last 
moment, that they saw no cause of uneasi- 
ness! God send, that their administration 
may cost iheir Master no other part of his 
dominions! Let us hope, that the Adding- 
tons will not be s0 careless about Richmond 
Parkas Ubey bave been about Hanover ! 

heir, “ foms!y” is not quite so ancient as 


Shat of Bronswick, which efter that of 


burbon is the most ancient in Europe. 
Tance was Jost through jhe imbecillity and 
Hhsdness of its ministers much more than 


ony, Other 
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of Germasy was going on, the English mi- 
nisiry seemed to rejoice at it. They said, 
in their hired prints, that it would prevent 
the return of war upon the Continent ; 
and, we find, that, amongst all their lately 
coujured-up coniplaints, this does not make 
its appearance. They were, however, told, 
that Hanover, in case of another war, would 
instantly be seized on by the French: all 
that has now atrived was’ foreseen and 
foretold ; they turned a deaf ear to it: they 
retained their places: who, therefore, but 
their dupes are astonished at the event? 
And who is there weak enough to pity 
those dupes? 

Frencn Remarks on tite Buncer.— 
The Moniteur has also some remarks on 
Mr. Addington’s budget, which may not 
be altogether uninteresting to that worthy 
person and his supporters —On the passage 
where the wise minister speaks of the ne- 
cessity of preparing for an arduous and even 
a protracted war, the Moniteur says, “ If 
“his Britannic Majesty really intends to 
“ accomplish the object of the war; that is 
*'to say, 1. to keep Malta; 2. to make 
** France submit to the new public law in- 
« vented by England; 3. to make sure that 
all the countries wliich the timid Mr, Ad- 
‘€dington shall think necessary to provide 
“for the safety of Great Britain, shall be 
« instantly given up to her, the war will be 
much Tonger than this honourable man 
thinks, with all his fore-sight.-—One of 
the principal objects of the war, as sta'ed 
by the wise man, in his budget-speech, and 
as repeated by both him and_ the Secreiary 
at War, in the debate of the 20th instant, 
is to convince Buonaparté, or, to use (he 
phrase of those prudent ministers, the person 
‘at the bead of the government of France; \0 
convince this person, that “it Js hopeless 
« for him to contend with our fina;ecs, aod 
that it is not in his power to affect us /n 
that respect (i)."—To which Buonaparie 
Jaconically- replies: ‘* Pay your Bank Notts 
*’ in 'gold and silver, ‘and then I'll believe 
* You, without your “going to wat. 5 
this saucy sarcastic fellow were here, j 
Addington and Abrahast Newland would 
‘tell him another story, If he were to rt 
sent them a bank note of a hundred pou? j 

Pall Skdecd: ait him a huaese 
“it, But they would give 
iytidted little hotes j_ and, in order! 
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« much care as the guinea in the pocket of 
be Viear of W akefields daugiter.—The 
ruth, is, that to state motives such as that 
held out by the minisfer, on the occasion 
alluded to, is consummately ridiculoes, It 
may be proper to take measures to conrince 
your enemy, that he cannot fojure your 
finances; but publiciy to hold out this as 
the object of your measures, must of neces- 
sity defeat that ebject. No; the truc way 
of convincing your enemy, that his war up- 
on your finances will be useless, is. to state 
explicitly to the world, that you are not at 
ail afraid of the consequences of, what. is 
ealied a national bankraptey; for, while 
you endeayour to make people believe, that 
such an event caanet posstbly huppen, they 
will certainly think that you regard it, if it 
should happen, as. érretriewable ruin and dee 
sirnction; and, therefore, as you never can 
guile overcome their apprehensions, the best 
way is to be silent upon the subject, or to 
set the terrific bug-bear at defiance.—To 
Kuonaparté’s exultation at our approaching 
bankruptcy the answer is always ready: 
trance has been a bankrupt; France has 
not paid her paper money in specie ;, yet 
France is not the weaker for that; France 
is in spite of her ruined finances, in spite 
of the long pamphlets of Sir Francis D'lver- 
bois and Mr. Rose, in spite of the: longer 
speeches of Lord Mornington, Lord Auck- 
lind, and Mr. Pitt, in spite of the innumer- 
é>¢ columns of figures which these noble- 
ten and gentlemen have drawn up: in bat- 
\¢ Stray against her; in spite of all this, 
“fabee is yet powerful, yea, much more 
Powerful than she was before she experi- 
“iced what is eajled a national bankraptey. 
S at ground, therefore, have the French to 
rjo.ce al. our finances being about to undergo 
* sumilar operation ——-Mr. Addington 
threw out a bint of his intention to subsidise 
‘cae of the powers of the Continent : « It” 
Reaning his plan of finance) “ will have a 
“i further effect, that ot convincing the 

, Set powers of Europe, that they may 
,, ey Join with usin the common cause 
,, S#inst the eonimen enemy,’ for that the 
" am a t= of this country are such as to 
" chanie of ses ed for the punctual dis- 
ate ae eee ee 
Merating some dtticulant nsul, after pa 
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s totally a covers the Continent, 
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liewe, that itis perfectly correct; for, after 
the treatment of the Stadtholder, the King 
of Sardinia, and the Vendean Royalists, 
what prince, what people, or what party, 
will ever agein repose confidence in the 
good faith of the ™ safe politicians” of Eng. 
land? This is-one great reason why these 
men should be put ont of their places. We 
want allies, and it is absolutely impossible 
that we should ever have them while the 
power of the state is Committed to the hands 
et such people. Can any man believe, that 
the French Royalists will ever again hogard 
their lives for the men who offered to danish 
them out of Europe, merely to appease, to 
humour, Buonaparté, the very person against 
whom they had been fighting? No; every 
shilling that is put into the hands of such 
ministers, every soldier, every sailor, that is 
placed under their command, is an injary 
to the country instead of a good: it is rob. 
bing the country of those means, which, ia 
other hands, might be employed for its sal- 
vation The sapient minister, inp stating 
the grounds, on which he and his colleagues 
asked ‘for supplies, said: ‘* We ask assist- 
“ ance, not because we wish to go to war, but 
“« because qe are at war, and we ate at 
* war, decause awe cannot de at peace (3)."— 
This is, says the Moniteur, “ a strange 
‘* manner of reasoning. All the world 
« knows, that the English ministers began 
« the war: they began it decanse they could 
* mot (for reasons best known to themselves) 
“6 de at peace; and they continue it, decanse 
“« it is begun! To what men is the fate of 
* nations sometimes committed |" 

Frexcn Answers To THE EnG tise 
Deeraration.—The reader will, doubt- 
less recollect, that there was laid before 
Parliament, on the 18th of last month, a 
paper, having the word DECLARATION 
at the head of it, in very large letters, bat 
without a date, or avy other signature than 
that of “ Eynk and Sraanan, Printers to 
“ the King’s Most Excellent Majesty ;" 0 
that, it this paper should be in existence 
some years hence, it may possibly lead pér- 
sons to suppose, that these two gentlemen 
followell, at one and the same time, the 
calling of printers and that of ministers of 





state, a supposition which will be rendered 


the more probable by the appearance of Ma. 


Sreanan's name in the list mea sre : 
of Parliament. ‘This Declaration how- 


i 


ever, regarded as a declaration of war iss 
by his Majesty, the King of Great Bri 

against France ; and, as such, it has 
answered ih. the Moniteor, first in an 
official set of observations, and, since, 
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more full, formal,-and official way; by some ) 
person activg’ under the imaiediate direction 
of the government. These. two perform- 
ances are executed with great ability, and, 
it must be confessed,’ with more ‘candour 
than one tad ‘reason’ to ‘expect. Every 
art is, indeed, made use of, in: otder to 
effect a refatation’ of the statements in 
the English Declaration; .quibbling and 
sophistry are, too, occasionally cabled: in 
to the aid -of a bad argument, ‘and; a consi- 
derable liberty is, as far as relates to the ge- 
neral conduct and disposition of France, ta- 
kén with facts; but, upon the whole, the 
English ministry have no reason to complain 
of the course pursued by these writers, who 
have, at any rate, discovered much greater 
fairness than themselves. —The reason, how- 
ever, for our mentioniog: these writings 
now, is, not so mach to excite an inquiry 
into their nature and their intrinsic merits, 
as to stimulate the ministers to make @ pud- 
he anal professed reply to them, Let it’be re- 
collected, that the Moniteur circulates in all 
the courts, and amongst all the politicians, 
of Europe. ‘It’ is next to impossible, that 
he who reads these answers to the English 
Declaration, should not,'until he sees them 
refuted, regard the declaration as replete 
with ‘misréprentation and falsehood. That 
such publications eal! loudly for reply can- 
pot be doubted, especially when it is consi- 
dered, that their principal object and their 
direct tendency is, to render any foture good 
understanding between England: and the 
powers of the Continent utterly impossible. 
—Let not the ministers allege, that they are 
not bound to reply to the writers of news- 
papers. Am article inthe Hamburgh Cor- 
respondenten and another in the Moniteur, 
are, in the King’s declaration, stated to be 
amongst the principal grievances that led to 
the war. ‘Thus authenticated, thus: elad 
with solemnity, if surely will not now be 
pretended, that the Moniteur is beneath the 
motice uf an Engtish ministry ; and, there- 
fore, we shali expect to see an attempt, ‘at 
least, Ou the part of that ministry, to do 
away the chdfgeswhich are thus circolat- 
ing over the world to the injury and «disho- 
nour of their country and their Sovereign. 
But, should we be disappointed in this ex: 
pectation ; should they continue to show 
that contempt for the interests of their 
country and for the reputation of their Mas- 
ter which has ‘hitherto been the: leading 


characteristic of their actions, we shall think | 
it our duty to'lay before our readers the | 


substance of the French publications, 
informed ef the heavy che 
enemy has preferred, and the minis: 
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ters:ate suffering to'circtilate ‘throiigh the 


world, not only unrefutéd, but ‘totatly uns: 
‘toh idt a Tin erie tia : ; 


denied,'9 2) Usoidw siosfie 2 
Income-T4x.—We shaves yct heard :no- 
thing to reconcile our:minds to this: impost; 
The mode of collection is odious ‘and ides 
testable, and ‘leaves’ a man very ‘tittle: of 
what is ‘truly-called freedom. ‘The: pre- 
cedent” on-whi. hh Mr.: Addingtom ’said: it 
was founded, was, we believe, by no means 
fortauate,: Ia the reignof that sacri 
and. inexorable tyrant, ‘Henry-V lI; °a tax of 
this sort was imposed by Cardinal Woolsey, 
The Londoners: madea strong opposition to 
it, and. the country dbsolutely> rose: against 
it, and caused it to be disowned by the king, 
who issued a general pardon to the revolters. 
Such a precedent, from soch times, broaght 
into practice now, ‘clearly shows, ‘that the 
spirit-of the country, that all love of real 
freedom, is lost. ‘Indeed, while’ a minister 
is reviving this hateful tax, itis an unbear- 
able insult to: the people to call on:them to 
fight for their constitution, which, if it be 
nota mere nose of wax, if ‘all the world 
has not been deceived as to its principles, 
must, in fact; cease to exist the moment the 
measure in- contemplation? is catried into 
effect. In answer to this we shall be told, 
that the present tax is in imitation of Mr. 
Pitt’; and, bad we subscribed to the infal- 
libility of that: gentleman, this might be a 
consideration of some weight ; but »we re- 
collect parliamentary reform, the abolition 
of the siave trade, the abolition of tythes, 
the peace of Amiens, the mediation of Ras- 
sia, and several other projects, and this: re~ 
collection is by no means calculated to make 
us in love with: an odious, and’ despotic 
measure, nicrely because it originated with 
Mr. Pitt. We object: tothe tax, not ‘be- 
cause it is oppressive in its quartity, but 
because it is;-in'its' collection, vexatioas.and 
degrading to the: last degree, ‘Ter times 
the amount of this tax, levied on visible 
objects, would ‘not; in-our estimation; bea 
thousandth’ part so great a bardship«as: t? 
be: compelled to submit’ one's most private 
concerns to the inqvest of a set of fittle ap- 
start despots; called)! commercial «commis* 
sioniers, {06iot) Gi eqioo Wiaeousy ® 
orig pane apt 
ject for raising-ana cohscr 
raflicendy-cnderstood, dd we bclieey > 
me reprobateds 1A forces’ is 
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gravy.—-Referring the reader; to.-Mr; Wind-. 


JUN 


ham's speech for information, as.tothe mis- 
chievous effects which this system of ‘con- 
scription must bave,as (0'fhe regillar service 
as well as tothe feclings:and dispositions of 


the people, we.shallconfine ours remarks: 


to the mere vorganiz* tion; ofthis: beteroge- 
nous body, whien' thé Secretary -of-, War 
chooses to. call the’ Army of Reserve! And, 
here, laying aside the editorial manner of 
speaking, let me ask this gentleman :whe- 
ther he really does believe,: that, upon his 
plun, 50,000 men, will ever, be raised and 
rendered fit for service.’ Khere are. to -be 
50 battalians; each of 4,000 men, requiring, 
iu the whole, 3,000 commissiobed officers, 
6,000 non-commissioned officers; and about 
~00 drammers.) And, Sin, do you seriously 
believe, that. these are to be found, now 
ont of actual service'in tbe United King- 
doms of Great-Britain),and Ireland? Do 
you think, Sir, that 3,000) officers are to 
be got, and officers too fit to assist, in that 
most dificult of all .ditheult: matters, ithe 
organizing and training new corps? «These 
othcers are ta come first frony the Army 
Half Pay Last; that isto say, from that, list 
upou which efficers have, very lately, ‘been 
placed ag a paunishinent for-having encou- 
raged their soldiers, to: thieve 1 No» doubt 
there are many excellent officers upon this 
list; but iseit asource to which ‘the nation 
can look with great-confidence.?, Next. we 
are, It seems, to have recourse . te officers 
who have i:f¢ the arnsy for quant of promotion, 
just asa physician leaves his’ practice: for 
Want of patients, or, asthe Addingtons,. for 
instance, left the bar. for want .of clients. 
Many of these gentlemen, will, it seems,now 
“come turward in the service.of their coun: 
“tty!” Afterthese come thée//marive of- 
hcers on half, pay, 10 whom there, is; per- 
haps, no other objection than that they. will 
Most assuredly not be :very-proud .of| ibeing 
hoddled ‘oto the same corps with those. al- 
me mentioned, and also with: the officers 
© be picked up upon.the shelf:of the Cum- 
pany of Merchants trading 40 the Bast-Jo- 
yt When ali:these sources ate exhausted; 
the | 2. Sm Pis-allery th go.to theofficer of 
deena ysomanry corps io Ireland ! And 
A thescare the men, who, are wot only 
feng Bands but who are 4orpays: elothey 
coat ORG train, this army of 60,000 mens: 
Line Fall classes of the.community:h 
power, wecthe men, who ane de exergive 
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together. with the art of marching, a, battalion 


one degree above an armed, rabble, even 


which 1 have. already mentioned, of expe- 
rienced, won-commissioned, officers.; And 
where are these 6,000; non-commissioned 
officers, to come . from ?.. The . regular . regi 
ments ?., No :, you never can intend .{o, rab 
these skeletons of, their very bones; unlesr, 
indeed, a part ofthis splendid. project, isto 
break ;up the araay eltogether, 


to. be, non-cammigsioned,otlicers, exclusive 
_ of these, who, are alyeady jactiag..in that.ca. 
-_ pacity,, aud ,who are.greatly, wanted in .the 
“recruiting, and. disciplining of Abeir own, 
, Corps: ‘l wotbousand, at deasty,of the non- 










_ commissioned, officers, wanted for, your army 
| of eserves must be able tairead aad write; 
| they, must be intelligent, asp, and sniast 


worthy af being rusted: with, consigerabh 
: aouek . “Where, then D5 prey 
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end of the, first fortnight, where are the 
non-conmmissioned, officers to come from ? 
There eannot be, to each battalion, less than 
AO serjeantsand.8Q corporals,., which, .afier 
deducting for staff,;and other extra duties, 
will. .ndt leave more than. ene non-commis- 
sioned. officer;to every 10: men, a proportion 
not great enongh even, in an old and welli- 
disciplined.corps, and much too sinall io a 
cerps:composed of raw, unruly, and, it is 
to be feared, discontented men. You must 
know, ‘Sir, that, without this. number of 
non-cemmissioned officers, 1 mean. good, 
and; in some degree, experienced ones, the 
battalions cannat be, 1 will not say furmed, 
drilled, . disciplined, and rendered fit for 
service, but that, without the aid |. am now 
speaking of, the men canaor be kept logetber, 
either:on the ,warch, or. in, camp,,or can- 
touments, and hardly under. the lock and 
key of a barrack, - You will, J. suppose, 
readily, dispense -with what, is, called /igs 
discipline ;; bat the. persons. composing the 
“* army-of reserve,” the army .which., is, to 
be our, last rock of defence, this dernier re- 
sort of. a. people, who, previans to the ac~ 
cursed, treaty of Amiens, set theworld at 
defiance; you certainly will aot deny, dir. 
that the persons. composing! ihis army, should. 
be tauglt. 10.stand ina straight row, ta 
range themselves.in rank, and file, and to 
fire three deep without sbooting,, one .an~ 
other ‘in«the poll ?. Aod, even this trifle, 


together, without treading each other under 
foot; even this, which will place them but 


this cannot be effected without the nunpber, 


Besides, the. 
regular-army does not possess this, number, 
vor a,thicd part.of; thiswmupaber,of men, fit, 
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men, who hardly kiiows the batt from the 
mozzle of tbe ojuskét, instract another of 
them in the use of his arms? How is one 
single company to be formed? How can 
any one act be done preparatory even to the 
bringing of any tep men of this army upon 
rade? When the militia is cafled out, the 
soldiers find the skeleion ready to receive 
them: their adjutant, their serjeants and 
drommers are always in pay, aiid always 
ready to set instantly at work to train and 
discipline the men, as fast as they arrive ; 
but, in the present instance, thotyh you 
should find officers enough including ad- 
jutants, where are you to find 6000 
non-commisioned officers, including 100 
serjeants major and the same number of 
quarter-master serjeants? ‘The thing is im- 
possible; not to appoint non-commissioned 
officers ; not to call this footman a corporal 
and that tapster a serjeant; this is by no 
means difficult; but to find men qualified 
to perform the daties of these officers, duties 
absolutely indispensable, duties without the 
performance of which a corps cannot be held 
foretber for a singte day, to find such men, 
iv the number and in the time, necessary to 
carry your plan into effect, is utterly impos- 
sible. —Shall I be reminded of the atchieve- 
ments of the new Jevies in France and Ame- 
rica? These were, in the debate of the 6th 
instant, brought forward by you, in opposi- 
tion to the opinion then given by Mr. Winad- 
ham. Upon this subject, sir (as I cannor 
impute to you a wilful fallacy), T must regard 
ou a$ totally ignorant. The new levies in 
Vriiter, those I mean who were opposed to 
the Duke of Brunswick's army, were very 
few indeed in proportion to the regular troops 
engaged in the same service; and; observe, 
that, by the regulations of the national guard, 
the whole of the French people capable of bear- 
ing arms, had been armed, and partly dis- 
ciplined, for I believe more than ¢hrée years, 
revious to the invasion of the Prnssian army. 
During these years, the people, at all fimes of 
a military turn, had been gradually growing 
into soldiers. Every municipality had its 
mayor, who was at the head of the national 
guard, who supplied his men with arms and 
simmunition, and who generally went’ to 


_ gee them parade, to march, and 16 shoot ‘at 


a mark, which was the employment of the 
Sundays aod holidays. The people found 
themselves military cloths, not under any 
Volunteer oF yeomanry regulation, not by 
any sort of compulsion; but every aah 
bought himself a° coat as he wanted abd 
could afford a new coat) and, it soon be- 


came to be regarded as a mark of dishonour 


in a young man not to be clothed a la mili- 


taire. There was not a village; thére was no 
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spot of importance énough to havera church, 








which had not its place of arins and its drum 
mer, a personage by no means of little con- 
sideration when the objectisto stir the spiriis 
of a people and to give {o those spirits a 
war-like directioo.—Thus, Sir, was the 
whole active population of France became 
soldiers’, long before the Duke of Brunswick 
efteted the country; and, as to later epochs, 
the taste and spirit have been growing every 
day, more ghd ‘more military: the young 
men of 1603, Were only from 4 to 10 years 
old, whet? the tational guard began; they 
have beéa raised up from their infancy 
amidst the clangour of arms, and have never 
heard any thing but military deeds stated as 
being worthy of emulation. They are, 
in a word, all real elfective soldiers. 7 his, 
Sir, is the nursery, from which Buona- 
parte draws his conscripts: how diffe- 
rent is that from which yours are to be 
drawn ! Then, Sir, as to the Ame- 
rican army, the men composing it were, as 
you state, beaten at first, but that they final- 
ly triumphed. First, let me observe, that 
the mi/itiz of America, though, as I shall 
presently show, composed of men used to 
arms, Never met the eriemy except at the 
battle which terminated in the defeat of 
Burgoyne. On no other occasion could they 
be brought to the striking place ; and, in 
several instances, they absolutcly ran away. 
After the end of the American war, General 
Sinclair, in a battle against the Indians, was 
totally defeated, through the misbehaviour 
of the militia, of whom his army principally 
consistéd, and who ran away, leaving not 
only their arms and their knapsacks, but 
even their coats, behind them !—But, the 
Ameftican army, you will say, ‘ must have 
“been made up of raw and undisciplined 
“ men, whether they were called mulitia oF 
“ not.” lt was; bat the men were, as 10 
their state of preparation for military service, 
very different, very much superior to those 
whobr yoo will be able to ¢ollect by conscr’p- 
tion. “In London, it is said of a good 2°, 
that is to say, of @ rich man, that he was 
« hort whh a’ silver spdon in bis mouth, 

ho unapr emblem, by the by, of tbe strange 

mixture Of clildishméss, gluttony, aod ee 
rice; Which prevails ia that emporam * 

commerce ; in America, they say of an‘ace 








tive, sprightly, lieRy man,- that be 
" born with an a FA ol hard aon ae 
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without agun init, and T have much more 
frequently seen three gans in a house than 
one. Part of every countryman’s business is 
to shoot. Daring the winter months the 
labouring man does, in great part, maintain 
his family by shooting ;* and, in fact, it is 
extremely rare to meet with an American, 
either in town or country, who woald not, 
jn England, be regarded as an excellent 
shooter at a mark.—To find men thus self- 
trained to a very essential part of military 
duty was a great advantage ; and, then, Sir, 
] beg sou to observe, that even these men 
were not taken by force, and enrolled, all 
at once, by thousands and tens of thousands, 
They were first called out, by mere invita- 
tion, to join in military exercise, in their 
séveral townships, or parishes, under thé in- 
struction of those officers and soldiers who 
had served in the war against the French ; 
and, the very first out-set of Genesat 
Wasuincron, in the work of rebellion, 
was, a subscription of iwenty guineas to- 
wards furnishing a drum and a drill serjeant 
to the inhabitauts of his own parish in Vir- 
ginia. When, therefore, the requisitions 
for the line (for the American army was 
composed of troops of the fitie) came to be 
mae hy Congress, to the several colonies, 
they faind men already tolerably well pre- 
pared. They found them in as good a 
state, Sir, as your Copscripts can possibly 
he in, at the end of a year or eighteen 
months drilling, even supposing that you 
should be so fortunate as ta find persons 
capable of drilling them. Leaving you 
How, Sir, to reconsider whatever part of 
your canfidence has arisen from the exam- 
pies of France and America, give me leave 
to advert to the new clause, which, it 
écems, it is your intention to weave inio the 
Conscript Pill, and, ip virtue of which the 
Onscripts are to be allowed to velunicer for 
ie regular service. The gloomy prospect, 
Watch this qualification must give to the 
gentlemeny. wha will have the misfortune 
ent ae the Conscripts, Mr. Pitt at- 
a hai sid by susgesting, a regula- 
ing their officers st avy. chdfpbut Coaghaan 
chouse, Hie ate hte oe ADIBDE 
fer to take pf ash was, to suffer the trans; 
a adh fae op three or four days 
sane in sory Sou: aed te eee ene 
fences, but fs JT, not 19) be at, tated 
thict jo the night. ty eke ti 
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neither the Sun nor the Moon;-but are to 
be a sort of Saturnalia, the times for’ cele - 
brating which are to be deterotined by a 
pewly-discovered species of State Lottery. 
Bat, did it not occur to Mr, Pitt, that, as 
the Conscript Would kAow that four Sarur- 
nalia must take place in the course of one 
year, he would not fail, at all times, to cal- 
culate the average? Upon this average, he 
never could be more than three months 
from the day of revenge, aid, do you, Sir, 
who Know something of a military life, 
think, that those three months would, on 
the part of the discontented Conscript, be 
spent much to the advantage of his corps? 
—Never, no never, was there so mad a 
scheme! The battalions, if they should ever 
be got together at all, and should exist for 


| a time under a provision like this, will pre 


sent a. scene, such, I venture to predict, as 
no man on earth ever yet set his eyes op.— 
No, if the Conscripts are to have leave to 
transfer their service, Ict them bé under no 
shackles as to the time of doing it. Let 
them go whenever they please, or not at 
all; for, by keeping them, three months 
after they are inclined to go into the line, 
you either make them uowilling and bad 
soldiers during that time, or you altogether 
do away tbe very iaclination, of which it is 
your object fo avail yourself. And now, 
Sir, give me leavé to say a word or two on 
the dangers of our situation. You, Sir, are 
not. one of those, who hide their heads under 
the bed-cloths when they hear thieves break- 
ing into the house; you do, indeed, talk 
largely, but your heart is in unison with 
your tongue ; you are not one of those whose 
hectoring arises from a feeling similar to 
that which produces the noisy and incohe- 
rent. song of the plough-boy, as he passes 
through the church yard at the witching 
time of night; you are nota Casilereagh, a 
Hawkesbury, an Addington, or a Wilber- 
force, and, therefore, I venture to slate to 
you, as an opinion, resulting from long 
consideration united with the utmost an- 
xiety for the preservation of my King and 
Country, that i the present system of defence 
be persevered in, this country will be subju- 
gated by France, ‘This, Sir, is no new opt- 
ion of. mine; so long ago..as the gch of 
Jovember last (G),. when you and your col- 
leagues were singing hymns of peace and 
secur if 7 pointed out, qyid even detailed, 
dangers, which at this, moment exist, 
words Liben wrote I have, ooly to re- 
08, to,, and when sop bare, 1eee them, 
do, not, think, shat, in the bottom of your 
heart, you. will.,despise the observations 
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which I have now-presumed to make. 
The crisis is come : the siege of our island 
is begun; and, it now behoves us, to 
think, not ovly of the means of prevent- 
ing a breach, but of the manner in 
which we shall act, if @ breach should be 
made, whether we shall hazard ail ina single 
battle between the sea-coast and London, or 
whether, leaving the gold and silver to the 
invaders, we shail still make a struggle for 
our liberties, and for the Crown of our Sove- 
reign. Mr. Windham, for ovly alluding to 
this alternative, and that too, by way of com- 
ment on an opinion, relative to it, already 
stated elsewhere, has been charged with 
* disheartening the country,” with ** creating 
“ despondency,” with “ spreading alarm 
“* amongst tbe people ;” and, which is not a 
little curious, this accusation is brought 
against him, at the very same moment 
that he is accused of guizotism! And is it, 
then, something so very dreadful to contem- 
plate this alternative? Must we necessarily 
despond, because we regard the sacking of 
London as a possible event? Can we not 
look at this object, even in imagination, 
without expiring in a fit of despair? Lord 
Castlereagh tells the people, that ‘ nothing 
** but baseness and cowardice in them wi// 
“ suffer the enemy to advance far from 
&* the shore.” This is not correct, Sir, The 
enemy may advance far, very far from 
the shore without any baseness or cowardice 
on the part of the people. I qwish, and I 
dope, that the enemy may not so advance, and 
the same wishes and hopes were expressly 
and clearly stated by Mr. Windham ; but, if 
the enemy shox/d advance into the country ; 
if this dangerous case should arise, who do 
7 think, Sir, would be the statesman most 
ikely to save the country; he who would 
have no resource but bitter, unjust, and un- 
availing reproaches on the people; or he, 
who, even at the expense of cia capital, 
would call on them and encourage them to 
defend the king and the kingdom ?——But, 
Sir, whatever may be your opinion on this 
subject, how long soever the system of mis- 
representation, with respect to Mr. Wind- 
haai's opinions, may be persevered in, and 
however complete the success of that system, 
events will not ete be controuled in their 
operation: t in a that 
or ely Tbe ae oe 


how you and your have 
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beg you to remark, Sir, 
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}and the forebodings with which his mind 
| was oppressed, he described the treaty of 
peace as the death-warrant of the country ; 
when he refused to put on his wedding 
garment, “till he knew whether he was in- 
vited to a marriage or a funeral; in a short 
space afier that memorable day, the minis- 
terial news-papers recorded a witticism of 
Lord Hawkesbury, who, they informed the 
public, had facetiously said: “ Come, Wind- 
“ ham, do put on your wedding garment, 
“and go along with us to carry up the 
“* address.”” In this manner, Sir, have all 
his sentiments been treated at first, but 
they have always been afterwards adopted, 
and always when too /ate; and this course, 
I greatly fear, will be obstinately pursued, 
"till the monarchy of England follows the 
monarchy of France,—It has been said, 
Sir, particularly by you, that the treaty of 
Amiens has produced the salutary effect of 
uniting the people in a hearty and zealous 
support of the present war——Where is the 
proot of this? In the swe addresses deli- 
vered to His Majesty, from the cities of 
London and Dublin? Is it to be found in 
the facility with which the militia has been 
collected? Or in the law, now passing, for 
the purpose of forciag men to take up arms 
in defence of their own houses?—But, Su, 
if. you believe that the people will cheer- 
fully pay the enormous taxes which the 
peace of Amiens has rendered absolutely 
necessary, and that they have entered on 
the war with a resolution to shed their last 


and Jand in Richmond Park to be taken 
from Mr. Addington; if you do really be- 
lieve this, you have adopted a great and 
most dangerous error, an error from which, 
if you repose in it but for a little while, 
you will be awakened by a voice, which 
will yield in terror to nothing but the last 
awful trump.—The trath is, Sir, that a ge- 


neral and deadly indifference pervades the 
land, The people still see the powers of 


the state in the hands of ment who for ten 
months peace, gave up the conquests won 
during ten yout al soar and of victory. The 
people cannot, the people will not, chear- 
ully e any cause conducted by those 
. W Vhi 


men. While their property and their lives 
are at the mercy of persons 7 ee 
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drop of blood rather than suffer the house | 


